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I mAVE arrived at that time of life when ephemeral 
pleasures lose their charm, and the solid attractions 
of the table become of the most paramount import- 
ance. The delights of poetry failed me at five-and- 
twenty, and those of music I never knew. (I was 
born without an Ear, but the gods made up the 
deficit by bestowing on me an appreciative Palate.) 
At forty, I ceased to dance—from a circumstance 
which I now do not hesitate to term Fat. At forty- 
five, I began to doubt whether Women smiled upon 
me in genuine earnest ; at fifty, I was sure they only 
made game of me. I never had the courage to be 
a Gambler, so that cards were no more to me than 
child’s toys. Thus, at a comparatively early age, I 
find myself entirely dependent as to pleasure upon 


_ the Domestic Affections and my Palate. 


Reduced to this extremity, Fate, who never tires 
of plaguing us poor mortals, deprived me of my 
cook. To persons who have five thousand pounds 
a year and upwards, this is not of the slightest 
consequence. If the worst comes to the worst, you 
have only to hire an artiste for a guinea per day, 
who will make the dinner-hour a blissful epoch, 
and play no tricks with the coats of your stomach 
afterwards. But I am unfortunately a very poor 
man, although nature, I am sure, intended me for 
a very rich one. My wife (a most exemplary 
woman, if she could only cook) is obliged assidu- 
ously to apply herself, in our domestic arrange- 
ments, to that most disagreeable study, Economy. 
Instead of expending a hundred pounds a year, as 
I should like to do, in the encouragement of culin- 
ary art, I can only afford to give—well, no matter ; 
the fact is Ido not give a hundred (nor yet fifty), 
and still I give more than I can afford. I am 
constantly making sacrifices to the Divinity who 
presides over good cooking. My dress is very far 
from fashionable. Nothing in shops (unless it’s at 
the fishmonger’s or the Italian warehouseman’s) 
ever tempts me to spend money. I walk instead 
of using wheels ; although it is true I do sometimes 
indulge in a Hansom when there is anything par- 
ticular for dinner, for I find nothing endows one 


with appetite so unfailingly as rushing through the 
air in that description of vehicle. I do not travel 
in the autumn, but save all the money usually 
expended in that frivolous amusement to furnish 
my table with August grouse. Gloves I do not 
wear, but only dangle them in my hand. Theatres 
I never put my head into—and indeed I should not 
do so were I ever so rich, for they induce lobster 
suppers, and seriously impair the digestion. I 
blush for the selfishness of human nature when I 
find myself at the tables of those of my own rank 
in life who attire themselves and their families in 
the most fashionable raiment, and yet omit to give 
me cucumber with my salmon, and even Wenham 
ice with my Seltzer-water—Wenham ice that only 
costs them twopence a pound at most, and only a 
penny if they use the Company’s refrigerators ! 
The importance of this subject here demands a 
slight digression ; why, why is there a deficiency 
of ice at nineteen dinner-tables out of twenty in 
this so-called civilised metropolis ? Why do people 
who have got twopence refrain from spending it 
on that article; or if they have not got twopence 
(as is the case with many excellent Amphitryons), 
why do they not obtain credit for the same ? Am I— 
is anybody—such a fool as to consider an aristocratic 
neighbour any sufficient substitute for the little 
vase of tinkling crystal which should be always 
within reach at dinner at least from May to 
October? My fashionable neighbour may be ‘cool’ 
enough, and probably is in one sense, but his lan- 
guid impertinence does not atone for the absence 
of Wenham. I do not say that I would not give 
twopence for all the aristocratic society in Bel- 
gravia, but I most certainly would not accept it 
during the summer months in exchange for my 
indispensable clear ice. In the United States, 
such an omission would not be tolerated in a 
second-class hotel: and yet I remember dining at 
Richmond the other day when the waiter placidly 
informed me that they had used up all their ice. 
It would be just as unpardonable, in my opinion, 
if he had placed the dinner upon the bare table, 
and accounted for it by saying that they had used 
up all their table-cloths that were not at the wash. 
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What vile cooking, by the by, one gets at those 
Richmond and Greenwich inns! Never once have 
I had a dinner there so well cooked in all par- 
ticulars as those I was wont to have at home in 
the old days, when—— _ cannot you 
must bear with me; I have lost Her; yes, she 
was but a woman, and yet I would not have ex- 
changed her for many a man-cook. Her omelettes, 
sweet and savoury! The delicate soupgon of young 
onion rises (like the faint echo of a song in mem- 
ory’s ear), and brings down the unwilling tear. 

But let us return to our muttons: to those 
wretched mutton-cutlets keeping guard over a few 
hard peas, which, at Greenwich dinners that cost 
two guineas a head, are considered to be quite an 
artistic entrée. You have only to charge the foolish 
Swells high enough, and they will be satisfied with 
anything. Claret cup, made of Gladstone’s wine at 
‘twelve shillings the dozen, bottles included, and 
steeped in borage till it tastes like the smell of a 
chemist’s shop, must, it seems, be excellent, if only 
it be expensive. As for the Whitebait, they don't 
even do that at Greenwich better than She did it. 
This reminds me, however, that I have something 
to say that is cheering and consolatory. I remem- 
ber the days—not so long ago—when it was 
very rare to get Whitebait in London except at 
whereas now, those queer-looking wire 
saucepans hang up in every well-appointed kitchen. 
Let us give the Age its due. Those fairy fish 
require delicate handling, and therefore form a 
very good test of a cook’s capabilities. People 
imagine that they are dear, whereas they are very 
cheap, if you only have them often enough. The 
fact 1s, that they require huge quantities of lard ; 
but this lard will serve again (as it does at hotels 
and clubs, of course), so that more fish may be 
procured and cooked the next day for almost the 
same money. [There, if I never write another 
line, I should now feel that I had put on record 
something to benefit my species.] Do not, however, 
let your cook attempt to do whitebait by the light 
of nature. If she does not understand it, she 
must be taught. Otherwise, there results a pretty 
kettle of fish ; a mass of amalgamated minnows, 
brown and y; such as I have seen lately at 
my own table from the hands of an artiste who 
assured us she could ‘do everything, and who 
accordingly did ws—and whitebait—brown. 

This brings me back again to Cooks. The change 
that has re place with respect to the cost of 
this household servant during the last twenty-five 
years is remarkable. The cook that asked fourteen 
pounds a year in 1843, at present asks forty ; and, 
moreover, the former lady would do all the work 
of her department, whereas the latter demands at 
least three-quarters of a kitchen-maid, if not the 
whole of that young person. The delicate touches 
of her art, it seems, monopolise her attention, and 
the chalks must be ground and the colours mixed by 
an assistant. I do not deny that the present cooks are 
superior to the past; but I don’t think they have 
improved in the same ratio with their cost ; they 
are better, but not so much better as they have 
‘bettered themselves.’ They require, too, not only 
more assistance, but an amount of delicate considera- 
tion, which has hitherto been reserved for princesses 
and wet-nurses. They must not be ‘ put out’ by 
remonstrance, far less rebuke; they must have 
stout,’ and not porter; and unlimited leave to see 
their friends. It is a mere detraction to say that 
they encourage Policemen or Lif n. They 


might condescend, perhaps, to an inspector or a 
sergeant-inajor, but not to ordinary members of the 
civil and military professions. At least, no ‘good 
cook’ would do so; although the individual called 
‘a good plain cook’ might forget herself so far, 
When they are advertised as ‘plain, you ma 
depend % Fo the accuracy of that description ; for 
my part, I like the coloured editions, 

And, by the by, I may incidentally remafk that 
only once have I ever beheld a pretty cook. Time 
tries all, it is said; but not so severely—at all 
events, with respect to the complexion—as the 
kitchen fire. A good cook, too, notwithstandin 
that cooks, like poets, are said to be born an 
not made, can scarcely be very young. The dis- 
tractions of love do not, therefore, interfere with 
their usefulness to the same extent as with the 
parlour-maid, the housemaid, the nursery-maid, 
and (above all) with ‘the young ladies’ maid’ 
Their attachments are of a solid character. The 
affect widowers — generally middle-aged small- 
tradesmen—and have an eye to a comfortable 
settlement in life. They look before they lea 
into the gulf of matrimony. If I was a small- 
tradesman, I should do my best to marry a good 
cook. The idea of getting one for nothing—or its 
synonym, ‘for love’—makes me almost wish I was. 

hough ’umble our’ome, we should then always sit 
down to something nice, and the dripping would 
not be sold, nor the things that should go into the 
stock-pot. 

I have already expressed my contempt for one 
description of fashionable folly; let me here 
hint at another. Why are young ladies often 
taught the use of the Celestial Globe (which is 
really of no use), but never cookery? If I was a 
young government-clerk, or a barrister who has just 
done ‘eating his dinners’ only in one sense, how 
much rather would I marry a girl who could give 
me a good omelette, until we could afford to kee 
an artiste, than one who could speak French with 
an English accent, or play ie on a chea’ 
piano, or know Magnall’s Questions by heart! T. 
of romance! In all the fiction of Courtship—I 
mean, in all the courtship of Fiction—what is more 
touching than the making that beefsteak-pudding 
by Tom Pinch’s sister! And this is an attraction, 
remember, that remains when beauty has departed, 
when the Beloved Object has become an object (to 
the casual observer), and there is not enough hair 
left at the back of her head to cover her frisette ! 
O woman, woman! take my advice, and learn to 
cook! Then shall your gentle ministration be as 
a sweet savour in the nostrils of your husband, and 
your labour be acceptable unto him even when 
you have had fourteen children. Teach all your 
girls to cook, and you shall be blessed even by the 
generation that comes after you. The teachings of 
the just smell sweet, and simmer even in their dust. 
Or if moral considerations have no weight with 
you, reflect how infinitely preferable it is for your 
daughter to be a culinary artiste and ruler de facto 
of a t household, than to be a governess, with 
half her salary, and snubbed by the servants. [This 
is the second pregnant piece of advice which I 
have ‘thrown in’ along with the merely literary 
matter of this article, and which has incidentally 
aang Som the consideration of this most import- 
ant subject. ] 

When I say that cooks do not devote themselves 
to love, I merely mean that they are not easil 
intoxicated with that foolish passion, although 
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they are often enough intoxicated, I am sorry to 
say, and do give way to passion of another sort. 
Of course, in common with the rest of their sex, 
they look forward to being married ; and the older 
they are, the more near that crowning conclusion 
to their culinary toil appears. But they do not 
count their years like ordinary mortals, nor accept 
their preferment as their sisters do. They take 
brevet rank as Mrs Bonne Femme (an excellent soup, 
which I have ventured to substitute for the names 
Jones or Robinson) at once, however young they 
may be; and on the other hand, they advertise 
themselves as ‘middle-aged’ long after they have 
reached the extreme limit assigned to human life. 
I saw three cooks in one day lately, the announce- 
ments of whose attractions in the Times had 
induced me to seek their acquaintance, the age of 
each of whom might have ap d in the columns 
of that paper under the head of Longevity Extra- 
ordinary. It would have been impossible for me 
to tell these ladies the reason why it was most 
unlikely that they should spend many years under 
my roof, and I thanked Heaven (not for the first 
time) for the possession of a wife. It is I who 
cross-examine all candidates about their purées and 
their pastry, but it is my wife who rescues me 
from the embarrassments that thereupon ensue. 
I have recently made the acquaintance of about 
fifty cooks; not one of them young, and not one 
of them, according to their own account, past 
middle age. As a rule, they have only a six 
weeks’ character from their last two places, but a 
very long one from the lady with whom they 
previously lived, who is, however, abroad, and her 
address is doubtful, These are all sent by the 
different Servants’ Register Offices, to which I have 
been fool enough to pay five shillings apiece for 
this great accommodation. [As a third piece of 
advice, I beg to give this caution: Never pay a 
register-office till you procure your servant; nor 
even then, until you have been one calendar 
month unrobbed and unmurdered.] The better 
sort of candidates have ‘characters’ of from one 
year to six. I differ with some about the amount 
of wages, and with others as to their artistic 
acquirements; and my wife differs perhaps with 
those with whom I should otherwise agree, in 
regard to the work expected of them. But a few 
are selected—one at a time, of course—about whom 
it is worth while to make further inquiries. As to 
their merits as artistes, it is very difficult to get at 
the truth. You have little else to go by beyond 
the situation of their last place: you can’t expect 
kromeskis from Camberwell, nor purées from Peck- 
ham Rye;. but, on the other hand, you often get 
bad cooks from fashionable localities. For my 
part, I prefer tripe well done to the most ambitious 
of failures ; but, unhappily, not one of these people 
will give you a specimen of their quality. As if the 
manager of a theatre or an opera would engage a 

in ian upon his diwit, or a 
principal tenor without having h him open his 
mouth! This standing upon their dignity is no 
doubt a shield for ignorance, but it is very 
inconvenient, and often necessitates a month of indi- 
gestion. Once, and once only, my question: ‘ Will 
you cook a dinner to-morrow?’ met with a prompt 
affirmative; but that woman was a woman of 
genius. Never did I sit down to a more excellent 
repast than was cooked by her. Nothing was 
forgotten or mismanaged, and not until the cheese 
souffiée had been dismissed from her clever hands 


did that (otherwise) admirable woman give herself 
up to intoxication. She was too drunk even to 
accept the fifteen shillings I had promised her for 
the job, She called the next morning, quite cool 
and pleasant, only her hand shook a little, until I 
offered her a glass of port and a biscuit—and 
wished to know if she had given satisfaction. As 
a cook, she had been perfection, and I tried to 
entertain a hope that she might give up her little 
weakness, and ‘do’ for us, but my wife nipped that 
idea (severely) in the bud; and I believe she was 
in the right. The artiste herself allowed that she 
had left two situations in consequence of ‘ having 
enjoyed herself upon festive occasions rather too 
freely ;’ and although she would never have over- 
done the mutton, we might perhaps have been 
burned in our beds. She adils another to that 
long list of gifted beings who have had no enemies 
but themselves; and, no doubt, it is our duty to 
condemn rather than to pity her. But my heart 
somehow still yearns towards that unhappy woman, 
and I really think if our present state of cookless- 
ness continues, that there would be no great harm— 
although I should be the last to encourage a vice 
sae time destroys the palate—in taking her ‘ by 

e job, 

After many fiascos, we did get a woman to 
come by the week on trial, and she is with us 
now. She said that it was absurd to take that 

recaution, because she was sure that nature had 
intended her to suit us for our lives long. But lam 
glad we did take it, nevertheless. She could cook 
everything, she said. She would not, I believe, 
have hesitated to aver her proficiency to cook 
human flesh, if my questions had taken that direc- 
tion. She also promised to do all that was asked 
of her in other respects. Altogether, she was and 
is the most cheerful, as well as the most tremendous 
liar with whom I have ever been acquainted. On the 
occasion of the first little dinner she gave my wife 
and me, I said: ‘Spare for nothing, Mrs Bonne 
Femme, but send up everything of your best” I 
took no luncheon on that day, but reserved my 
appetite for the trial-feast. his was lucky, for 
hunger was upon that occasion not merely the 
best sauce, but the only one. A sharp kitchen- 
maid could have turned out a better dinner. 
Everything was spoiled that wasn’t boiled. As if 
one wanted boiled things! But the curious part of 
the affair was, that the wretched impostor below 
stairs was of opinion that she had acquitted herself 
to admiration. She especially prided herself, it 
seems, upon ‘ her sweets ;’ her single specimen of 
which was comprised in a sago-pudding, with some 
jam spilt on it. And yet this woman had a char- 
acter with her, which, if it did not quite corroborate 
her own assertions, gave some ground for them. 
People talk of the wickedness of servants, but 
what is that compared to the wickedness of 
those mistresses who will say anything in order 
to get smoothly rid of a worthless cook. 
course, it is a temptation, but it is one that a 
lady ought to resist ; for the oil that smooths the 
parting lubricates for this terrible domestic her 

e into an unsuspecting family, just as it did 
in our case. It is true, I only engaged Mrs Bonne 
Femme for ‘a week certain ;’ but here she is, and 
here she sticks. She brought three boxes with her 
(one of them the size of the Ark), asserting that 
she was sure to suit, and might therefore just as 
well make herself comfortable at once. She con- 
tinues to state that she does suit, and is so good as 
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to add, that for her she finds the place to her 
liking. In vain I have told her that she is not 
‘cook enough’ for us (and indeed she is not a cook 
at all); she only shakes her head and smiles, as 
though I was charmingly droll. She won't go, and 
I don’t know how to make her. I have been 
looking into Burn’s Justice, but I cannot find that 
I have any remedy against her. The police, of 
course, decline to interfere, except in her favour ; 
and I dare not call in the Military on account of 
‘the young ladies’ maid’ and the other girls. It is 
sad to be without a cook, but it is ten times worse 
to a bad one, who refuses to leave your 
roof, and assures you she is perfectly comfortable 
where she is. I have said that she can cook noth- 
ing 5 but there I exaggerate. Although our weekly 
bills have never been so high as since she has been 
with us, it is impossible to convict her of petty 
larceny. She cooks accounts uncommonly oa 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
CHAPTER XV.—SIR RICHARD ‘ ASKS MAMMA.’ 


being dead, there was of course an 
end to Dubarrydom. It would ill become this 
respectable history to follow the subsequent for- 
tunes of Lippy, of Leonard, or of Charles. As for 
Meg, an apology is perhaps due to Society for 
having ever mentioned her. Such people, it seems, 
must exist, but their existence ought to be ignored. 
With respect to these unlawful children, then, it 
will be sufficient to hazard a conjecture, that the 
two last named settled down—having tolerably 
= incomes secured to them—into gentlemen- 

ers, on speaking-terms with members of the 
county hunt, but scarcely with their wives and 
daughters. Lippy, who, even at that early age at 
which he was introduced to our notice, had exhibited 
poy with went abroad with his mother 
to Rome, and (let us suppose) became a painter— 
a profession in which genealogy is not a! ook 
consequence. 

At the same time, it must be confessed that the 
effects of the bar sinister are not always so unplea- 
sant as rigid morality would desire. It is a question 
not so much of principle as of comparison. The 
illegitimate descendants of a monarch, for instance, 
are held in the highest honour, and become the 
principal ornaments of an heredi ; even 
those of an earl, if he is very rich, and has left 
them well provided for, are by no means looked 
down upon in the country, and hunt in scarlet 
without incurring objectionable innuendoes with 
respect to the colour. But Society must draw the 
line somewhere (or where are we ?), and she draws 
it—with her usual exquisite discrimination—just 
above baronets. 

Yes; to borrow the delicate expression more 
than once made use of in the servants-hall, ‘the 
whole lot of them left-handed ones had to clear 
out’ from the Court on the accession of the right- 
ful heir. The whole affair might have furnished 
another allegory for the author of that celebrated 
——— in the great drawing-room, Vice fleein 
before Virtue. Sir Richard Anstey, Bart., reign 
in his ancestral halls alone, and was condoled with 
upon the domestic affliction which had befallen 
him by all the families in the neighbourhood, and 
especially by those which included iageable 
daughters. It was not unknown that he had been 
paying his addresses to Miss Kate Irby, but it was 


rumoured that the affairs of that young lady’s 
mamma had become greatly embarrassed: since 
Sir Nicholas had died without a will, she had no 
longer even expectations; and it was not to be 
expected that a young man in so brilliant a position 
as Sir Richard would throw himself away upon a 
portionless girl. Marriage between cousins, too, a 
matter always to be deprecated, is more especially 
so when the lady has no compensation- ce at 
her banker's. 

There was no dispute about the late baronet’s 
intestacy. Even Mr James Hoskins thought it as 
likely as not that Sir Nicholas had destroyed the 
will which he had witnessed; and since that 
intruder, who had beheld a certain occurrence 
through the window of the Blue Parlour, had 
made no sign of what he had seen, the whole affair 
might be considered concluded, and Sir Richard 
felt himself tolerably secure. 

Tolerably, but far from absolutely. That hag- 
gard triumphant face, which had somehow contrived 
to borrow the lineaments of the dead, had peered 
in upon him in imagination for many nights and 
days, although its visits were now growing less 
Gardeners, park-keepers, | keepers, 

been keenly questioned as to whether an ill- 
looking tramp not been seen about the place 
on the day on which the late baronet died; but 
they all ed, not only in denying it, but in 
affirming that so great was their vigilance and 
circumspection, that no such wretch could ib] 
have set foot in the Court precincts: wi which 
statement their new lord and master had perforce 
to be content. 

Sir Richard Anstey was not, as we have hinted, 
by nature genial, or greatly given to society ; like 
many other disagreeable persons, he shewed his 
bad taste in liking his own company ; but after a 
little, when he had got his uncle buried, and other 
of arranged, hours at 

stey Court to very heavily upon its 
tive only to the unaccustomed spectator ; 

ichard’s thoughts began to turn again to the 
where we ae them centered a few weeks A 
upon his cousin Kate Irby. 

He was really fond of her; he had seen no one 
else whom he desired half so much for his wife ; 
and perhaps the secret sense of having done her 
wrong, prompted him also to make amends for all 
by offering her wealth and title—provided he 
oe + was included in the gift—as speedily as 

ible. 

had shortly after Sir 
to » expressi t regret t 
Kate had not will— 
or rather that he had died without making one— 
but cautiously hinting that that omission might be 
practically remedied. He had (as we have hinted) 
composed the epistle with great care, making it as 
8 ive and yet as uncompromising as possible, 
and he was much chagrined at having received no 
reply. Kate had insisted upon her mother’s silence, 
and Mrs Irby was not disinclined to humour her so 
far ; it would necessitate, she argued with herself, 
the ae coming to Blondel, and face to 
face with Kate, his capture would be certain. Sir 
Richard was not without his suspicion of the feel- 
ing with which his fair cousin ed his conduct 
—the protestations he had made to her while the 
intentions of his late uncle were yet dubious, being 
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very fresh in his mind—but still she surely could not 
but accept the very ample reparation which he had 
in prospect for her. He had endeavoured to hint 
this by letter; but since that had failed, there was 
nothing for it but to go in person and express him- 
self more plainly. Even though Kate’s indignation 
should be still so warm as to blind her to her own 
interests, her mother, at all events, was a sensible 
woman, who knew, and prided herself on knowing, 
upon which side of the slice her bread was but- 
tered—and her daughter’s bread. There was now 
no doubt that Mrs Irby’s affairs were in a wretched 
state—indeed, that. she and her daughter were 
miserably poor ; and when Sir Richard took the 
train to Blondel Parva that summer afternoon, it 
was with far other feelings than those with which 
he had last returned from it ; he had now scarcely 
any fears for the successful issue of his wooing. 

As he had written no word of his coming, there 
was no vehicle to meet him at the station, so, 
leaving his portmanteau there to be sent for—for 
he counted upon being, as usual, Mrs Irby’s guest 
—he took his way to the village upon foot. 

The manor-house, the grounds of which were 
always in a somewhat unkempt condition, already 
gave evidence, to Sir Richard’s attentive eye, of 
in scarcity of service, short-handedness 
above the common. The rusty iron gates stood 
— now, and the great bell had been removed 
which was wont to summon the lodge-keeper ; for 
the tenant of the lodge was no longer Madam’s 
servant. Up the broad gravel sweep furrowed by 
carriage-wheels—though the visitors were of no 
recent date—with the vast stables lying tenantless 
and silent on his left, Sir Richard strode un- 
challenged. The front-door was opened to him by 
a female servant, who, evidently a late promotion 
from the housemaid’s closet, did not understand 
her business. ‘Her mistress was in the house- 
keeper’s room,’ she said, in answer to his inquiry, 
‘a-doing of the jams;’ and she would doubtless 
have been equally explicit if that lady had been 
engaged in her ablutions. 

*Was Madam alone ?’ asked he. 

‘Yes, quite alone: Miss Kate being somewhere 
about the grounds.’ 

‘I know my way to the housekeeper’s room,’ 
said Richard quietly ; and the poor girl, divided 
between a sense of duty, which urged her to suggest 
the drawing-room, and a sense of relief from 
responsibility, which prompted her to let him take 
his own way, offered Dat a feeble resistance to his 
P ss. With a cool ‘Don’t trouble yourself, my 

girl? the baronet preceded her to the room 
in question, and knocking at the door, obeyed 
Madam’s somewhat tart ‘Come in.’ She thought it 
was the cook, and she happened not to be in the 
best of humours with that domestic. Without 
looking up from her occupation therefore, which 
was the tying of parchment over jam-pots, she 
addressed the new-comer with the following objurga- 
tion (for Mrs Irby was not one to be afraid of her 
servants, as modern mistresses are apt to be; not 
she. ‘If they chose to give warning, let them: 
there was as good fish in the sea as ever came out 
of it :’? she spoke her mind) : 

‘Here’s sugar enough, cook, in every pot for 
two pots, and it’s a shameful waste: and just, too, 
when economy is so important to me, as you well 
know, and when one would think that anybody 
with their mistress’s interests at heart would try to 
save a little. It’s no use denying it, for I have 


dipped my finger into—— Lor, Richard! who 
would ever have thought of seeing you? The idea 
of that stupid hussy’s shewing you in here, instead 
of into the drawing-room !’ 

‘It was my fault, Mrs Irby,’ returned the young 
man laughing; ‘I insisted upon it. I thought I 
was old friend enough to be privileged to come 
and see you even though you were “ preserving.” 
There is nothing like a mistress keeping her own 
eye upon such matters. I am sure the jams at the 
Court were never to be compared with your jams.’ 

‘It is very good of you to say so, Richard ; 
though, where money is no object, and one may 
use the very best white sugar, everything ought to 
be first-rate. We are not quite so flush of money 
here, you know, though, perhaps, I may have laid 
rather greater stress upon the necessity for economy 
just now than was absolutely necessary ; but then, 
one can never put it strong enough before one’s 
servants, and especially the cook.—I’ll now wash 
my hands, for they are all sticky, and join you in 
the drawing-room,’ ; 

‘No, no; I must insist upon your going on with 
your task, dear Mrs Irby. Besides, I want to have 
a few words with you, and we are less liable to 
interruption here than we should be elsewhere. 
It is a very comfortable secluded sanctum this of 
yours, and what a pretty look-out it has into the 
old garden.’ 

‘Ay; well, it might be made very pleasant,’ 
sighed Madam ; ‘but it’s all rather ramshackly : 
that old summer-house yonder, for instance—quite 
a pleasant little parlour it used to be, where Kate 
learned all her lessons in summer-time when she 
was a girl ; but now it’s given up to onions and such- 
like, fhough it might be made as good as ever 
for a few pounds. I always flattered myself that 
we should one day have had enough and to spare to 
make everything nice about us—but there, it seems 
that it is not to be’ 

‘I do assure you, my dear Mrs Irby,’ returned 
Sir Richard gravely, ‘that nobody regrets your 
recent disappointment—the failure of your very 
reasonable expectations—more than myself. But 
mere pecuniary disaster is not like the losses 
which death inflicts’ Here Sir Richard pointed 
to his hatband. ‘It is not irremediable.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure I don’t know; observed Madam 
doubtfully, and without taking notice of his action. 
(‘She had no patience with such pretence,’ as she 
subsequently remarked, ‘and had no intention of 
squeezing out one crocodile tear.’)—‘ Time is a great 
healer—I found that after a bit, even when my 
own poor dear husband died—but poverty never 
lets you forget it. I don’t mind for myself; but 
to think of my darling Katie—so beautiful and 
clever—being denied those little luxuries to which 
she has always been used, and which seem to be 
hers by right! And, indeed, between ourselves, 
Richard, ailded the old lady hotly, ‘ you must allow 
that the money to buy them is hers by right. I 
mean those ten thousand pounds of which your 
uncle robbed her father, just as though he had 
picked his purse out of his pocket. It is a wonder 
to me that Sir Nicholas could die with such a 
weight upon his mind. You saw him on his death- 
bed: did he never allude to that matter ?’ 

Richard had nerved himself for some such ques- 
tion as this, but he felt he was growing pale, and 
that his tongue would stumble at the le it was 
about to shape. 

‘Unless the wretched man quite lost his wits,’ 
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continued the widow, pursuing her manifest advan- 
tage, ‘I cannot suppose but that he did.’ 

ut in this last remark, she made a great error, 
for it opened a door for her adversary’s escape. 
‘Yes,’ said he eagerly, ‘but that was just what 
happened : my uncle did lose his wits. He was so 
light-headed, that, among other fancies he enter- 
tained, he was convinced that he saw your poor 
husband looking in at his window.’ 

*Lord-a-mercy !’ exclaimed Mrs Irby. ‘That 
must ha’ been his wicked conscience. And yet it 
didn’t lead him to think of my Katie, to make up 
for the wrong he did her father.’ 

*Yes, he did think of Katie, Mrs Irby,’ returned 
Richard very gravely ; ‘and that is what I wish to 
speak to you about. Sir Nicholas mentioned his 
godchild with almost his latest breath’ 

‘Ay, and if he had had time to make a will, 
it would may be have been mentioned there,’ 
observed Madam, regarding the young man fixedly 
enough. She could not be all conciliation, strive 
as she would. ‘You have just remarked, Richard, 
that pecuniary losses are not irremediable—why 
not, then, give effect to your uncle’s wishes ?” 

‘I wish to do so, Mrs Irby—with my whole 
heart and soul, I do. It remains with you, or rather 
with Katie herself, whether I shall do so or not, 

‘How is that, Richard?’ Madam knew well 
enough what the nature of his reply would be ; 
but though it was in accordance with her own 
long-cherished design, her heart misgave her as 
she “age this man lord and master of her 
daughter, and her limbs shook under her, and her 
voice trembled as she reiterated : ‘ How is that?’ 

‘Well, it is very difficult to put the matter 
without offence, as my uncle put it,’ answered 
Richard with feigned reluctance. ‘A dying man 

eaks out, you know, as one in health does not 
like to do, and, in particular, he says for others 
what they cannot say for themselves. I desire, 
says one, for instance, that my son shall marry so- 
and-so; and the son may feel his father’s wishes 
binding—especially if he already loves the person | 
refe to; while, on the other hand, the young | 
lady may not do so. The sick man exaggerates 
the effect of his last words upon all whom they ma 
concern, and concludes that they will be obeyed. 
He looks upon the matter as settled, and orders 
his own affairs, so far as they are affected by it, 
accordingly.’ 

Richard paused, and again Mrs Irby unwittingly 
came to his relief. ‘Did Sir Nicholas understand 
that you were to marry my daughter, Richard ?’ 

. iy uncle expressed his earnest wish to that 
effect, dear Mrs Irby ; and although I placed before 
him the contingency of Katie’s refusal (for of my 
own desire to win her, he had no doubt), he refused | 
to listen to me—he would hear of nothing but that | 
she was to be my wife. Under this conviction, 
even had he had the time and strength for it, there | 
was, of course, no necessity to provide for his kins- | 
woman and godchild by will, What was mine 
would be hers ; if I was heir she was heiress ; and 
4| it seemed an unspeakable comfort to him—upon 
4| my sacred word of honour, it did—to feel that Kate 
was well provided for.’ 

‘But he left the provision entirely in your 
hands?’ asked the widow searchingly. 

‘Solely and wholly, my dear madam. He said 
no word about making up for anything amiss ; but 
I do think with you that those ten thousand 
pounds ought to be Kate’s own, and I shall take 


care to make them over to her—by settlement, 
upon our marriage. 

PrAnd if she—that is, if either of you, faltered 
the old lady, ‘should decline to accede to Sir 
Nicholas’s wish ’—— 

‘The loss, my dear madam,’ interrupted Richard 

sitively, ‘must fall on the defaulter. It is, if 

may say so, a “p. p. engagement.” There is 
no other possible result. Your daughter must of 
course comply with the injunction. I am not a 
sentimental person, but I do respect the memory of 
the dead ; and to make over ten thousand pounds of 
my uncle’s property to my cousin, would be nothing 
less than to acknowledge the justice of an allega- 
tion against him which he was always resolute to 
deny. I thought I had placed all this before you 
in my letter, dear Mrs Irby, although, indeed, it 
was a very delicate affair to express in writing’ 

‘I understood you, Sir Richard,’ said the widow 
quietly ; ‘and if I had not done so, you would 
have rendered the matter plain to-day. I would 
have preferred—and I should have thought that 
you would have preferred—my daughter to accept 
you as her husband under less unequal circum- 
stances. I do not say she does not value you upon 
your own account ; but certainly that would have 
made itself more apparent had she been not so 
poor—I do not say “or you so rich.” However, 
you have my full consent to your wooing, Richard 
—as indeed you always had—and if you win her, 
as I think you will, do treat her tenderly, love her 
truly—she has been loved and tended all her life, 
and has deserved it.’ 

Here the good old lady, albeit but little given to 
tears, fairly broke down, and putting to her eyes 
the corner of the snow-white apron that was her 
shield against the jams, sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

‘You don’t seem to have much confidence in 
me,’ observed Richard peevishly. ‘One would 
scarcely think that I was offering to make Kate 
Lady Anstey—a position which is just now making 
many a mouth water, let me tell you, as pretty as 
her own, 

‘That I don’t believe, sobbed the old lady 
indignantly: ‘I mean as far as prettiness goes. 
There is nobody in all the county to compare with 
my Kate. You had better go and see for yourself, 
Richard, if I don’t —_ truth. She is gone down 
to the Cove, to gather water-lilies for the flower- 
stands in the drawing-room—a present we’ve just 
had from Mr Glyn—you will be sure to find her 
down the lime-walk.’ 

For an instant, Sir Richard hesitated as to 
whether he should ask a question about this Mr 
Glyn, the mention of whose name recalled to him 
a disagreeable suspicion, or rather the shadow of 
one ; but the thought of seeing pretty Kate alone 
and at once overpowered all others. 

‘I go,’ said he, with what was, for him, quite 
a genial smile; ‘and when I come back, dear Mrs 
mh it will be, I trust, to eall you no longer 
“Madam,” but (by brevet) Mother. 

If that was not a pretty speech to leave a room 
with, it was, at all events, the prettiest the speaker 
had ever made, and, like all sweets from habitu- 
ally sour folks, it was very grateful to the 
recipient. 

‘Under his reserved and almost repulsive man- 
ner, then,’ reflected the widow, ‘this young man 
has a kindly nature, which can shew itself upon 
occasion pleasantly enough. That sort, depend 
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upon it, often makes a better husband than your| Whatever may be urged to Sir Richard’s dis- 
attractive pleasant gentleman, who lays himself | p ment on this occasion, it could not be said 


out to be agreeable to everybody, but has no deep 
feelings perhaps after all. 

Here she sighed, and murmured to herself : ‘ And 
yet I have no right to say that neither, for her 
conscience reproached her with having levelled 
this shaft at ‘ that nice Mr Glyn.’ 


CHAPTER XVI.—TWO IS COMPANY, BUT THREE 
IS NONE. 


Sir Richard Anstey, Bart., of Anstey Court, 
strode down the lime-walk with the step of one 
the object of whose errand is assured. He had not 
anticipated much opposition from the widow, but 
she had offered absolutely none, and her acquies- 
cence made the remainder of his task comparatively 
easy. Any embarrassment which he might have 
felt (and indeed had felt) with respect to reopening 
the subject to his cousin, which she had so recently 
and resolutely closed, was greatly mitigated to him, 
since he could now say: ‘ I have your mother’s full 
consent, Kate ; nay, it is her earnest wish that you 
should become my wife” A much more satisfac- 
tory argument to use, even to one not nicely con- 
scientious, than a feigned and forged one, such as 
he had not hesitated to employ with Mrs Irby. 

Thus confident he walked on until he had 
almost reached the end of that fragrant avenue, 
and caught, between its final trees, a glimpse of 
her he sought. 

In the calm back-water of the Cove grew the 
water-lilies Kate had come to gather, and she was 
gathering them after the following fashion—by 
deputy. She herself was standing upright, but 
her outstretched hand was clasped by Maurice 
Glyn, who, kneeling on the river-bank, reached 
forth and plucked the graceful flowers, and gave 
them to her, one by one, like one who works by 
time, and not the piece, and lingers in and loves 
the work he does. It was a pretty picture: she 
with the lilies close-clasped to her maiden breast, 
and he with his bright curls dripping in the 
mellow sunlight, for he had just overreached him- 
self, and been well wetted, and the laughter of the 
pair over that disaster was still ringing round 
them: but to Richard Anstey’s eyes the scene had 
no beauty in it, but was hateful. Perhaps the 
tumult of the bees above him made itself more 
heard, as he stood there, than while he was in 
motion, for there was a roaring in his ears, and his 
whole brain seemed dazed with sound: perhaps 
the summer air blew cooler from the river’s surface 
than it had done heretofore, for a chill stole over 
him from heel to head. 

Had Mrs Irby, then, ventured to make a fool of 
him, or did she not know of this? Or was there 
nothing in what he beheld more than a chance 
flirtation, which, though it drove him mad to look 
upon, he must needs treat as nothing ? 

Not trusting himself to think upon the matter 
further, he stepped forth from the shadow of the 
limes, and walked slowly towards them: still they 
did not see or hear him. 

‘These are enough, indeed, she was saying ; 
* enough for both vases,’ 

‘Then one more for yourself, replied her assist- 
ant gaily, again applying himself to his task ; ‘ just 
o ace in your bonny brown hair this evening, 
when ’—— 

* How are you, Cousin Kate ?’ 


that his appearance did not create a sensation ; in 
that respect, it was pre-eminently successful. 
Silent and sombre in his suit of black and deep- 
craped hat, he stood, waiting for some reply. 

‘The devil!’ exclaimed Maurice involuntarily, 
as he scrambled to his feet ; ‘that is—I beg your 
pardon—Mr Anstey.’ 

Kate, not so startled as her companion, seemed 
to have a greater difficulty in finding her tongue ; 
she crimsoned to her ear-tips [‘ It’s only a flirtation, 
then, after all, thought the new-comer], hesitated, 
and then coldly took his proffered hand. ‘How 
are you, Richard ?’ 

‘Pretty well, Kate, thank you; considering 
what I have had to go Gana during the last 
three weeks. I can, however, congratulate you, 
cousin, upon your good spirits’ He cast a mean- 
ing glance at her gaily-trimmed summer-hat and 
coloured garb. 

‘Yes, said she quietly, ‘I am very happy just 
now—very. You seem to reprobate my not being 
in mourning, Richard. The fact is, I never pre- 
tend to what I don’t feel. It is quite right, on the 
other hand, for you, who so dearly loved your 
uncle, to exhibit all the outward signs of grief for 
so irreparable a loss.’ 

An ugly look crossed Richard’s face, and at the 
sight of it—directed as it was against the girl—the 
brow of Maurice Glyn to darken. 

‘You do not seem to be aware of my presence, 
sir,” exclaimed he, in the quick tone that courts a 
quarrel ; ‘and yet we have met before, Mr Anstey, 

‘If we have, sir, I had forgotten it,’ replied the 
other instantly : ‘you do not, on your — 
seem to know me very well, since you mi m 
name. I am not Mr Anstey, but Sir Richard’ 

Before the ready scorn about Glyn’s lip could 
shoot forth in words, Kate stepped between him 
and her kinsman. ‘Hush, Maurice. What my 
cousin says is very true: but there is a misunder- 
—- both sides. Let me clear it up. This 
is Sir Richard 4 Maurice, my cousin , and 
this, Sir Richard, is Mr Maurice Glyn, barrister-at- 
law, and my intended husband.’ 

‘And how long has this—gentleman—been so 
favoured ?’ inquired Richard huskily, ‘ and without 
the knowledge of your mother too ?” 

‘You are curious, cousin, but your curiosity shall 
be gratified,’ returned Kate with deliberation. 
‘ Half-an-hour ago, I should not have been able to 
introduce Mr Glyn to you in the terms I have just 
used. My mother has not yet heard of our engage- 
ment, simply because I have not been within 
doors since it occurred. For other particulars— 
this is my nearest relative, Maurice, save one, and 
doubtless considers he has a right to ask them—I 
refer you to Mr Glyn.’ 

By neither word nor look did the baronet so 
much as acknowledge the young man’s presence, 
but set his hard white face and piercing eyes 
towards Kate alone. 

‘I am glad you are here, Sir Richard,’ observed 
Maurice Glyn in calm but constrained tones, ‘ not- 
withstanding that I seek neither your consent nor 
approbation. It was only a few minutes back that 
I was telling your cousin I wished she had some 
kinsman who understood such matters, to whom I 
could explain my circumstances. I have a few 
hundreds a year assured to me—of which I shall 
be happy to offer you proofs—and I realise about 
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as much again by my pen. I shall therefore be 
able, I trust, always to supply your cousin with 
those comforts to which she nd been accustomed ; 
and if I have no high social position to offer 
her’—here Sir Richant, unable to repress a sneer, 
shewed those unhandsome teeth he was ey 
so solicitous to hide—‘there is nothing about my 
origin to be ashamed of, added Maurice sternly, 
— indeed, there is no baronetcy in my 
i 


‘And you intend this man to be your husband, 
Kate,’ said Sir Richard, as though his rival had 
uttered not a word, ‘whether your mother approves 
of such a match or not ?’ 

‘My mother, I am v sure,’ answered the 

oung girl with heightened colour, ‘would never 
¢ an obstacle to my true happiness. I should 
certainly not marry without her consent ; but, on 
the other hand, it is equally certain,’ and here her 
eyes met his with earnest meaning, ‘that if I do 
not marry Maurice Glyn, no other man shall be 
my husband,’ 

Turning short upon his heel, and muttering 
something to himself that sounded like the quint- 
essence of curses, Sir Richard strode away 


without another word ; at first, and while within | thanks 


the manor grounds, at a rapid rate, then loitering 
slowly, with lips compressed and hat pulled for- 
ward over his furrowed brow. Wandering thus 
aimless, he suddenly left the road, and took a foot- 
path through the copse. There was not much fear 
of meeting folks even in the road, and the shades 
of evening had already n to fall, but the deeper 
gloom and solitude of the wood were more con- 
genial to his sombre thoughts. He loitered on 
plucking here and there a tender branchlet, an 

stripping it savagely of its leaves: his heart was 
full of evil passions— and desire, and hate. 
If he had possessed a despot’s power, he would 
have laid waste a province, dishonoured her whom 
he professed to love, and put to death his rival by 
slow fires. Such men, when crossed, are mere 
wild beasts in cages, restrained indeed by the law’s 
barriers and the scourge of the keeper Justice, but 
longing to be free to glut Ghemmcives with blood 
and rapine. 

The birds that filled the cool green wood with 
song annoyed him as though he had been com- 
pelled to listen to a psalm, and the sober calm of 
evening scarcely less. As he stood hacking with 
his heel a hapless blind-worm that had strayed 
across his path, he heard a human step approachin 
from the direction to which his face was turn 
With haste, he slunk into the coppice to wait there 
until the intruder passed, and watching him 
through the leafy screen as he came on, his evil 
face grew darker than before. It was the curate, 
looking very grave and sad, and evidently deep in 
thought ; but seeing the wounded worm upon the 
path, he raised it tenderly with his stick, and 
turned aside and placed it on the grass, then slowly 
moved away with head depressed and chin resting 
upon his hand. 

Sir Richard with a clenching of his fingers and 
a muttered curse, looked after him awhile and 
listened, then pursued his own way as before, but 
at a much more rapid rate. Some object had 
evidently now presented itself to his mind, and 


made his steps no longer aimless. 
From gloom to golden green the pathway passed, 
then suddenly to open sunlight. e limit of the 


copse was reached—a massive stile—the trysting- 


place of many a village maid who now were dames 
and grandams—and beyond it the priory meadows 
with the grand old ruin set deep among them, its 
towers aflame for the ten-thousandth time with the 
dying autumn sun. On his right, a very bower of 
leaf and blossom, stood the pone cottage. 
The curate’s oe had reminded Richard, 
naturally enough, though by no means pleasantly, 
of Mary Grange, and it was she whom he was now 
about to visit. Suppose he were to marry her! 
She was fair Proms: and fine enough for that 
matter, since, so far as look and manner went, she 
might have been a born duchess, Gad, how 
Madam would fret and fume! Nay, how Kate 
herself—after a little, when her children came and 
narrow means, and she got tired of this Grub Street 
fellow—would bite her lips for envy of ‘my lady, 
As for the old blind dotard, Mary’s father, he 
could be pensioned off. Everything was to be 
done and got for money—at least almost. Perhaps 
this girl might be obtained at a less price than that 
of iage. She might not be so coy as formerly, 
now that he was Sir Richard, and could command 
his thousands with a stroke of the pen. He owed 
her something that was not money, however— 
to her shrill voice and that interloping 
parson, curse him !—and he would be even with the 
retty jade some day. Was she within there, or 
had she not yet returned from her duties at the 
priory? If at home, there was nobody but her- 
self to see him, that he knew ; and she would not 
—- her father of his presence if she could 
elp it. 
ithout any attempt at concealment, therefore, 
beyond the precaution of treading softly, Sir 
Richard skirted the little garden, all ablaze with 
flowers, and walked up the box-set path to the 
cot oor. It was » Ben and locked, and the 
key been removed: it was evident that the 
cottage was tenantless. The window, however, was 
open, and he looked in upon the humble room, 
half-bedchamber, half-parlour, with a contemptuous 
smile. If the girl who took pride and pleasure in 
such tawdry prints and paltry art-treasures as he 
saw before him could but see the glories of Anstey 
Court, she would hardly hesitate, thought he, to 
become its mistress on any terms. 

Satisfied that the cottage was empty, he was 
about to turn away, when a sound struck upon his 
ear—half-groan, half-malediction—proceeding from 
some inner room. Sir Richard stole across the 
front of the house, and rounding its corner, cau- 
tiously looked in at a small open casement. The 
little white bed, with patch-work quilt ; the few 
well-filled book-shelves ; and on the deal chest 
that was both drawers and toilet-table, the bunch 
of autumn roses reflected in the tiny looking-glass, 
convinced him at a glance that this was sti 8 
room. The neighbour casement was open likewise, 
and through it once more proceeded the sound of 
one in pain, mixed with another that shewed the 
sufferer was no patient in the adjective sense. He 
caught even a smothered oath. It was a man’s 
deep voice, but not old Joseph’s ; and besides, the 
gate-keeper was never known to swear. Who, then, 
could this be? Richard had never heard that the 
Granges took in a lodger, nor, indeed, had they 
apparently any room for one. This mysterious 
guest, too, was an invalid: the cottage was a hos- 

ital. This second window was smaller than the 
ormer one, and placed in an angle almost out of 
sight, it would have probably escaped Richard’s 
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notice altogether, but for the groaning which 
issued fom i much than 
when h in the princi ——-. Steppin 
noiselessly upon the turf, Sir Richard duped 
beneath the sill, and slowly raised himself till his 

Another pair of eyes—belonging to one who, 
although in bed, hel tom wheeled close to the 
casement, in order to catch every breath of summer 
air—encountered his own at less than a yard of 
distance. They had met before—that sick man 
and ees once, although not quite so near 
—when his uncle, Sir Nicholas, lay dead in the 
Blue Parlour; but it was suddenly borne in upon 
Richard that they had met more than once. Nor 
was the recognition only upon his side. 

‘Robert Irby!’ exclaimed the one : 
felon, tramp! What! you are alive and in hiding 
at. your own place, are you ?” 

‘Richard Anstey !’ 

The sick man’s hand involuntarily sought his 
pillow ; but ere he could bring forth the weapon 
that lay concealed there, and raise his feeble frame 
above the window-sill, Sir Richard had plunged 
into the copse. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Wuen the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds left the 
presidential chair of the Academy vacant, West, the 
ever-loyal supporter of its departed chief, and the 
favourite artist of its royal founder, stood marked 
for the honour at the disposal of the academicians. 
The first recommendation might have served him 
little, but the second was all-powerful. Besides, 
there was no artist of equal repute to contest the 
chair with him. Modern judges may be inclined 
to say with Leslie’s Frenchman: ‘I like your 
Vilkes [Wilkie], but I don’t like your Vest!’ but, 
despite all Peter Pindar’s ridicule, the Quaker 
painter held his own with the public. He deserved 
it, if only for ridding English art of the classical 
fetters that bound it so tightly. His famous ‘ Death 
of Wolfe’ extinguished the ‘ classic style’ for ever. 
Determined to paint the actors in that heroic 
tragedy in their habits as they lived and died, 
West was deaf alike to persuasion and ridicule. 
‘ The subject I have to represent,’ he argued, ‘is a 
battle fought and won ; and the same truth which 
oo. law to the historian, should rule the painter. 

» instead of the facts of the action, I introduce 
fiction, how shall I be understood by posterity ? 
The classic dress is certainly picturesque, but a 
using it, I shall lose in sentiment what I gain in 
external grace. I want to mark the place, the 
time, and the people ; and to do this, I must abide 
by the truth.” He did abide by the truth, and had 
the satisfaction of hearing Reynolds say: ‘ West 
has conquered: he has treated his subject as it 
ought to be treated: I retract my objections. I 
perceive that the picture will not only me one 
of the most popular, but will occasion a revolution 
in art’ Sir Joshua proved a true prophet: the 
‘Wolfe’ was a great success, and opened the eyes 
of English painters to the folly of depicting modern 
heroes in the costume of Greece and Rome. 

West was elected president unanimously; and 
the king, through the Duke of Gloucester, inti- 
mated his readiness to make him Sir Benjamin. 
The honour was declined, although the painter 


owned a more permanent title than that of knight 
would be acceptable, if he were possessed of suffi- 
cient fortune to enable his posterity to maintain 
it in a suitable manner. The new head of the 
Academy found his envied post one of anything but 
ease and comfort. In his very first year, an un- 
pleasantness arose between him and the academi- 
cians. The Rev. Mr Bromley, who assisted West 
in the preparation of his lectures, announced the 
publication of A History of the Fine Arts, to which, 
at West’s instance, the Academy subscribed. When 
the first volume appeared, it was found to contain 
sundry severe criticisms of works by the dead 
Reynolds and the living Fuseli, while the author 
lavished praise without stint upon everything from 
West’s easel. This roused the ire of the academi- 
cians, who, naturally enough, suspected the presi- 
dent of being a party to the offence. Fuseli 
demolished the History in a public journal; and 
the academicians resolved that they would not 
receive the second volume of the work—an un- 
necessary resolution, as it turned out, for the 
second volume never saw the light. 

The Bromley affair was but a gentle breeze com- 
pared with the storm soon coming. At this time, 
the professorship of Painting was held by Barry, a 
man of great genius, but of such a vain, irritable, sus- 
~_— temperament, that he was never happy unless 

e was in hot water. When studying at Rome, 
he always had some quarrel on hand, either with 
dealers, artists, or connoisseurs ; and he was equally 
ready for a row when he had won for himself a 
name and a position in his profession. Barry took 
it into his head, not only that he was the inspired 
exponent of ‘the true sublime style of historical 
art,’ but that all his brother-artists were in a con- 
sped to put him and the true sublime down. 

e accused them of tampering with his copper- 
plate printer, to delay the publication of his prints; 
placarded the academicians as the thieves, when 
some one broke into his house and robbed him of 
four hundred pounds; and in 1799, capped his 
offences by writing A Letter to the Dilettantt Society. 
This discursive pamphlet has been fitly described 
as a confused medley of praises of art and art pro- 
fessors ; invectives against patrons ; disquisitions 
on education; and all sorts of moral, religious, 
critical, and political topics. The crude mass was 
seasoned with sharp abuse of the Academy, or it 
would not have attracted much attention. Barry 
accused the society of which he was an officer of 
sending its pupils adrift to search out for them- 
selves the true Wension art of painting, the secret 
of which the president and many of the RAs 
knew, but were bound not to divulge under a 
heavy penalty. He inveighed against the beggarly 
state of the Academy library, and its practice of 
decorating its exhibition walls with pictures of live 
and dead birds, mackerel on deal boards, and such 
unworthy subjects ; ascribing all shortcomings to 
‘that insidious, base policy employed to prevent 
those who really know and could serve the public 
from having any weight ;’ while he did not scruple 
to charge the academicians with misappropriating 
the funds of the institution, and express a hope 
that at some future day the Academy would have 
higher views of art than those derived from the 

itical artifices of combination and cabal, that 

ad persecuted, plundered, and thwarted him for 
so many years. This ill-considered Letter was its 
author's ruin. He had forged a weapon for the 
use of his enemies, and he had bitter ones—as such 
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a man was bound to have. Farrington, one of the 
evil spirits of the Academy, read the Letter to his 
assembled brethren; Smirke, Daniel, and Dance 
supplementing some private information of their 
own; and Wilton was directed to draw up a body 
of chi against the Professor of Painting, and a 
General Assembly convened to receive the docu- 
ment. So far, Barry had little reason to complain ; 
he could have expected nothing less; but the 
feeling was so strong against him, that all fairness 
was thrown aside. He was accused of encouraging 
insubordination in the students, of attacking 
academicians, past and present, in his lectures ; of 
speaking improperly of the president; and of 
arging the members with voting away a hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds in pensions and gratui- 
ties to themselves, intended to be applied for the 
benefit of the schools and scholars. Of these 
charges they refused to let Barry have any copy. 
A committee of eleven was a ¥ ted to report 
upon the matter, which they di very = ily— 
giving the defendant no opportunity of defending 
imself; and in little more than a month’s time, 
he was informed by letter that the General Assem- 
bly had removed him from his office of Professor 
of Painting, and expelled him from the Academy ; 
the king approving the vote, and striking his name 
off the academic roll. This was the first and the 
last case of expulsion in the Academy’s records. 
The spirit of not with 
Barry. est paid a visit to Paris, when e 
was proclaimed ; and upon his return, found Pirife 
rampant within the walls of the Academy—matters 
culminating at length in a desperate struggle 
between the Council and the General Assembly 
for the government. West seems to have espoused 
the side of the latter; the claims of the Council 
being strenuously upheld by Copley, Wyatt, Soane, 
Yenn, and Bourgeois, who formed the majority of 
the Council, and contended that it was invested 
with the entire direction and management of the 
business of the Society. They carried a resolution 
that the king should be asked to decide the question. 
The General Assembly was convened, and after a 
violent debate, two resolutions were carried—one a 
vote of thanks to the president for his provident 
care of the constitution, and another suspending 
the five from their functions as councillors, The 
academicians, then proceeding to act without them, 
voted five hundred pounds towards a national 
subscription, and fixed the duration of the forth- 
coming exhibition. The suspended quintet 
memorialised the king. His Majesty, after taking 
counsel with the Attorney-general, delivered his 
decision—disapproving the acts of the General 
Assembly, and commanding all record of the 
dispute to be expunged from the minutes of the 
Academy ; at the same time, cancelling the dona- 
tion to the public fund. Six months afterwards, 
at a rs of the Council, West proposed the 
erasure of the resolution to consult the king, but 
was outvoted. When the general body met, how- 
ever, Dance and the secretary expunged the resolu- 
tion, writing against it : ‘ Expunged by his Majesty’s 
command, and in the presence of the General 
Assembly” This brought down a second royal 
correction, King George declaring that he was 
compelled to convey his sentiments this time so 
that there should no chance of another mis- 
understanding. He therefore ordered Copley’s 
resolution to be re-entered, as a mark of his dis- 


interrupted by any other power in the Academy ; 
and commanded that all the minutes of the General 
Assembly respecting the censure and suspension 
of the five councillors should be obliterated ‘ from 
the recollection of the Royal Academy.’ Not long 
after this, West resigned the presidency ; and in 
1806, Pantheon Wyatt took his place—the only 
architect that has yet filled the office. 

The following year, however, saw West re-elected ; 
not unanimously, though—there was one vote 
given for Mrs Lloyd (Mary Moser). Fuseli was 
credited with this, and when asked if the suspicion 
was correct, replied: ‘ Well, suppose I did ; she is 
eligible to the office, and is not one old woman 
as good as another?’ Fuseli was keeper of the 
Antique Academy. ‘He generally came into the 
room once in the course of every evening,’ says 
Leslie. ‘He would take any vacant place among 
the students, and sit reading nearly the whole time 
he stayed with us. I believe he was right. For 
those students who are born with powers that will 
make them eminent, it is sufficient to place fine 
works of art before them. They do not want in- 
struction ; and those that do are not worth it. Art 
may be learned, but can’t be taught. Under Fuseli’s 
wise neglect, Wilkie, Mulready, Etty, Landseer, and 
Haydon distinguished themselves, and were the 
better for not being made all alike by teaching, if 
indeed that could have been done.’ Haydon’s ‘gifted 
wild-beast’ was an oddity, but not the only one the 
Academy could boast. Sam Strowger, the porter, 
was quite as great a character in his way. It was 
part of Sam’s duty to deliver the diplomas to newly- 
made associates.) When he took Leslie his, Sam 
expressed a hope that he might soon bring him 
another; but ‘all in good time ; we must not be 
in too great a hurry to get rid of old masters, and 
get new ones. But’ (as if he feared he might have 
said something too depressing) ‘there are some of 
them, sir, that can’t live long!’ 

The first year of West’s second term was notable 
for the death of Angelica Kauffman, the appoint- 
ment of Turner as Professor of Perspective, the 
winning of the gold medal by Mulready, and the 
popularity of the Exhibition owing to the attrac- 
tion of Wilkie’s ‘Blind Fiddler’ In 1809, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine says of the Academy’s exhi- 
bition: ‘Affection, vanity, and self-love have had 
their usual effect in directing a great part of the 
exertions of our ablest artists to the production of 
portraits, some of which are of great excellence 
and beauty. There are not wanting, however, 
several highly meritorious specimens in almost 
every other department of the art. The president 
is this year more fully equal to himself, and there 
is more of the chaste and sublime than we have 
often witnessed in his compositions. Hopner, 
Shee, Beechey, and Owen are among the princi 
contributors of portraits. Lawrence has altogether 
withheld his usual contribution. We fear some 
misunderstanding with his brethren has deprived 
the exhibition of the benefit of his great talents. 
In humble domestic life, Mr Wilkie has again fur- 
nished some admirable pictures, and the province 
of landscape is well.sustained by Turner, Calcott, 
Wilson, and Arnold. The collection of miniatures 
is beautiful, and the sculpture-room is rendered 
attractive by the “Resignation” of Flaxman.’ It was 
in this year that a regulation was made allowing all 
academicians to varnish and touch up their pictures 
as they hung on the walls, between the day of send- 


Hh approval of the business of the Council being| ing in and the private view—a privilege hitherto 
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enjoyed only by members of the Council. This 
po gave three, sometimes four days’ extra time, 
and members got into the habit of sending in unfin- 
ished pictures, and finishing them on the walls. In 
1832, Constable’s ‘Opening of Waterloo Bridge’ was 
hung next to a sea-piece of Turner’s, a picture 
without any positive colour on it, while its neigh- 
bour ‘seemed painted with liquid gold and silver.’ 
One ‘ varnishing-day,’ Constable was busy height- 
ening his ‘Opening’ with lake and vermilion, 
while Turner stood behind looking from the one 
picture to the other. Suddenly he left the room, 
returning with a palette. Putting a round daub 
of red lead on his grey sea, he went away without 
saying a word. The intensity of the red lead, 
made more vivid by the coolness of the picture, 
weakened Constable's lakes and vermilions won- 
derfully. Upon Leslie coming in and inquiring 
after Turner, Constable told him the great painter 
had been there and fired a ; while Cooper 
declared a coal had bounded across the room 
from Jones’s ‘Fiery Furnace’ opposite, and set 
Turner’s sea on fire. At the last moment, Turner 
slazed his red daub, and shaped it intoa buoy. Mr 
Ruskin’s idol was a lover of these varnishing- 
days. When a hint was thrown out of doing 
away with them, he answered: ‘Then you will do 
away with the only social meetings we have, the 
only occasion on which we all come together in an 
easy manner. When we have no varnishing-days, 
we shall not know one another!’ Turner did not 
live to see them abolished, as they were, in conse- 
quence of the other exhibitors complaining of the 
advantages gained thereby by the academicians. 
Then artists cried out against being debarred from 
improving a picture when one little touch would 
do it; and next, some one discovered that the 
exhibition suffered from some pictures being sent 
in in a state requiring varnish ; and to meet all 
difficulties, it was arranged that all exhibitors 
should be invited to varnish such paintings as 
seemed to need it; so now they can do what they 
think fit—whether R.A.s or not, to make their 
works perfect, up to twelve o’clock upon the first 
day of exhibition. 

Among the pictures exhibited in 1809 was the 
‘Dentatus’ of Haydon, a work that vain-glorious 
man fondly believed would mark an epoch in art, 
but out of which sprang his long quarrel with the 
Academy. The ‘Dentatus’ was not hung to please 
him, and he was loud in complaining that a picture 
such as no painter had ever yet painted should be 
ruined in reputation by the a power of an 
association actuated only by a spirit of vanity, 
intrigue, and monopoly, and annoyed beyond 
measure by the eternal praises bestowed upon a 
work none of its members could equal. The 
Academy added fuel to the fire by electing Wilkie 
and Dawe as associates in preference to Haydon. 
He had some cause for anger here, for his claims 
were undoubtedly far away superior to those of 
Dawe, but doubtless the academicians thought one 
Barry enough for a generation, Haydon, from the 
day of his rejection, may be said to have sworn 
—— enmity to the Academy, and wherever 
and whenever he had the chance, plied his pen 
against it. In vain did his wise friend Wilkie 
entreat him to leave the réle of reformer to Hunt, 
who got his living by it ; in vain did Sir Francis 
Beaumont advise him to paint his foes down: the 
obstinate artist persisted in his rash course of 
assailing in season and out of season what he called, 


with some confusion of epithets, ‘a stumbling-block 
and coiled snake ;’ now and again flattering him- 
self that he had effectually demolished the Acad- 
emy forever. In truth, the latter did not fail to 
supply opportunities for attack. When the country 
was mar about Waterloo, parliament voted half a 
million for a Waterloo Memorial, in which painters, 
sculptors, and architects were to combine to do 
honour to the great victory. The government 
= to the Royal Academy for its advice as to 
the best way of carrying out the idea ; but in a fit 
of childish pique, the academicians left the appli- 
cation unanswered, because some statement ey 
had forwarded respecting art in England had been 
left unnoticed ; and so the scheme fell to the 
ground. 

Another academical error was the approval 
bestowed upon the Catalogue Raisonné, a silly. 
vulgar, abusive attack upon the Exhibition o 
Works by the old masters, held under the auspices 
of the British Institution. This publication created 
a vast hubbub in the world of art. It was entitled, 
A Catalogue Raisonné of the Pictures now exhibiting 
at the British Institution. Printed with a sincere 
Desire to assist the Noble Directors in turning the 
public Attention to those particular Pieces which 
they have kindly selected with the benevolent Inten- 
tion of affording the most favourable Contrast to 
Modern Art; the encouragement of which, it is well 
known, is the sole Aim and Profession of the Institu- 
tion. One a of the style of criticism that 
sent some at least of the academicians into raptures 
will suffice. ‘No. 30. What! is Gog come again ? 
What mountain bulk of blubber and black jaundice 
is this? Faugh! what a mass of filth and brutality 
is here! the very mimicry of which threatens us 
with disease, makes us shudder with alarm lest, 
by accidental collision, the plaits of the drape 
should unfold, and a upon our hands their 
horrible contents. Haydon took up the cudgels 
on behalf of the British Institution, and had much 
the best of the bout; but it was a dear-bought 
triumph, as he found when, wise too late, he 
sought admittance among the Forty, and humiliated 
himself in vain. President West did not live to see 
that day. He died in March 1820, receiving from the 
Academy the same funeral honours that it had 

aid so grudgingly to his predecessor. West may 
ios left greater painters than himself behind him, 
but the young artists of the day could better have 
spared a better man, for his door was always open 
to them, and his advice given with kindly readi- 
ness ; and that advice, Constable said, was inval- 
uable, although he failed as a public teacher from a 
diffidence he could never overcome. 

Lawrence succeeded to the presidential office, 
and held it until his death in 1830. Nothi 
occurred during his rule to disturb the serenity o. 
the Academy, or to call for any notice. We may 
mention, however, that the exhibition catalogue of 
1827 was remarkable for bearing an English motto, 
Dr Johnson being the author so complimented, by 
the choice of the sentence: ‘Imitations produce 
pain or pleasure, not because they are mistaken for 
realities, but because they bring realities to mind’ 
Since that year, the mottoes have occasionally, but 
only occasionally, been English—drawn from Adam 
Smith, Bacon, Pope, Shee, Reynolds, and Hogarth 
—the last named supplying one of the best : ‘True 
art can only be learned in one school, and that 
school is kept by Nature” Extracts from our poets 
are rare ; we can only find three from 1792 to 1859 
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- collection of catalogues goes no further). One 
m. Dryden : 


The pencil speaks the tongue of every land; 
one from Pope : 


Nature, like liberty, is but restrained _ 
By the same law which first herself ordained ; 


and one from Shakspeare : 


Nature is made better by no mean, 

But nature makes that mean—so o’er that art, 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes.—The art itself is nature. 


Wilkie and Martin Shee contested the presidency 
upon Lawrence’s death, but the great painter was 
defeated by the courtly author of Alasco; the 
successful candidate receiving the customary title 
from the crown. In 1834, it was determined to 
build a National Gallery ; and the rooms at Somerset 
House being wanted for governmental purposes, 
the Academy was offered A ese there, its moral 
claim to such assistance being conceded. Accord- 
ingly, in 1836, it removed all its belongings to its 
new home, where it found itself so cram for 
room as to necessitate the closing of its schools of 
drawing and painting during the period of its 
annual exhibition. in the same year, the sole 
survivor of the Incorporated Society handed over 
all the documents pertaining to that defunct 
association to the care of its flourishing antagonist. 
Sir Martin Shee resigned office in 1845, but with- 
drew his resignation at the request of the acade- 
micians, and remained president until his death in 
1850, when Mr Eastlake was elected as his successor, 
somewhat to the disappointment of Turner, a dis- 
appointment that did not prevent him remembering 
the Academy in his will, and making it thereby 
the richer by twenty thousand pounds. 

Ever since its creation, the Royal Academy 
had been open to the reproach of treating the 
engravers of England as if they were the worst 
instead of the best engravers in the world. It is 
true half-a-dozen associate engravers figured amon 
the members even in its second year, but the fu 
honours of the Academy were denied them. Sir 
Robert Strange attributed this denial to George IIL’s 
determination to exclude him on account of his 
— principles ; but the fact that Sir Joshua 

ynolds looked upon engraving as an art requiring 
no inventive power, is quite sufficient to account 
for the slight cast upon the brothers of the burin. 
Several attempts were made to place engravers 
upon an equality with other artists, but all failed 
until the year 1853, when two ‘academician 
engravers’ were elected ; a compromise accepted 
by those concerned on the principle, that half a 
loaf is better than no bread, although they have 
still reason to demur at the distinction made 
between them and the painters, sculptors, and 
architects, Some years afterwards, a rule was made 
by which aged academicians might retire upon a 
pate of a hundred a year, under the title of 

tired Honorary Academicians. 

In 1863, a royal commission was appointed to 
a into the position of the Royal Academy, 
and suggest measures for increasing its utility. 
After collecting a great mass of evidence upon the 
matter, the commissioners came to the conclusion 
that the number of academicians ought to be 
increased to fifty, with the like number of asso- 
ciates; and the addition of ten. lay-members. 


This question of lay-members had been mooted 
when the Academy was planned, but the king 
vetoed the proposition, and like some other recom- 
mendations of the commission, it is scarcely likely 
to be entertained by those for whose especial 
benefit the society was instituted. The inquiry, 
however, did something towards enlightening the 
public as to what the Academy had done for the 
encouragement of art, and we cull a few figures 
from the statistics supplied to the commissioners, 
From the opening of the Academy down to 1862, 
2825 students were admitted to its schools, the 
numbers for each period of ten years being 340, 
177, 249, 181, 222, 279, 426, 486, 350. Above 
L.142,000 was expended in the ninety-four years 
for the benefit of those artists in embryo, being an 
average of fifty pounds per student. From 1802 
to 1859, pensions were paid to academicians or 
their widows, amounting in the aggregate to 
L.28,239 ; while the donations to non-members 
from 1769 to 1859 came to L.32,772. In 1798, 
five hundred pounds were voted as a contribution 
to the state ; in 1851, the same sum was given to 
the exhibition; and in 1860, another five hundred 
found its way to the Memorial Fund ; the Academy 
also subscribed fifty pounds to the Female School 
of Design, and half that amount towards purchasing 
Flaxman’s casts for the London University. This 
expenditure cannot be called illiberal, oe 
the Academy depends entirely upon the shillings 
of the public for its income, receiving nothing but 
scant house-room from the state. e exhibition 
receipts from 1769 to 1780 averaged L.1500 ; from 
1780 to 1796, the annual takings were about L.2500. 
Its removal to Trafalgar Square brought increased 
prosperity, and sent the receipts up to five thousand 
a year. In 1861, the large amount of L.10,358 
was taken for admission and catalogues, which 
inspirited the authorities to try an evening exhibi- 
tion the following year; but the result did not 
encourage a repetition of the experiment. The 
number of works exhibited is now generally some- 
thing over a thousand, being about half those sent 
in; but many pictures are returned, not because 
they are not considered worthy of exhibition, but 
because they are too good to be put in bad places, 
and there are no good ones left forthem. Cram 
itself, the Academy by its occupation of one-half of 
the building, called the National Gallery, interfered 
sadly with the development of the national collec- 
tion. After much talk about the matter, Lord 
Derby, in 1859, offered to build the academicians a 
new house on a portion of the site of Burlington 
House. Fearing they might endanger their inde- 
pendence if they took the earl at his word, the 
academicians made a counter-offer, undertaking to 
erect themselves a suitable place at their own 
expense, provided they received a long lease of the 
site—free of rent—and were left to manage their 
affairs, subject only to the interference of the 
sovereign. To these terms, the minister agreed, 
but unfortunately he soon afterwards resigned ; and 
Lord Palmerston’s government having other views, 
declined to carry out the plans of its predecessor. 
For a few years the question remained unsettled ; 
but at last, in 1866, it was agreed that the Academy 
should be given sufficient freehold ground behind 
Burlington House ; and it is just ible that the 
exhibition of 1869 may be held in the new 
building, in which it may be hoped the Academy 
will find a settled home. 

In 1866, Sir Charles Eastlake was succeeded by 
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the present president, Sir Francis Grant, who has 
the satisfaction of feeling that he presides over-an 
institution that has not become decrepit with age. 
Sir Edwin Landseer mer used too full a brush 
when he said: ‘ The Royal Academy has made the 
British School of Art.’ It can certainly shew a 
= roll of names illustrious in art, although a 
‘ew that ought to be there are only conspicuous by 
their absence. It would not seem that the Academy 
has declined in professional estimation, since there 
were no less than seventy artists desirous of attach- 
ing themselves to it at the last election of associates. 
In 1868, for the first time in the history of the 
Academy, its gold medal for historical painting 
was fairly won by a lady, Miss Louisa Stair—per- 
haps a prelude to the sex again being represented 
among the Forty. 

Many think art would flourish quite as well 
without Academies, while not a few expect Acad- 
emies can create as well as foster genius, forgetting, 
as Reynolds said, that if genius could be taught: y 
rules, it would no longer be genius. What suc 
institutions can do, is eloquently stated by Mr 
Forster : ‘ Academies cannot create genius ; acad- 
emies had nothing to do with the begetting of 
ae, or Reynolds, or Wilson, or Gainsborough 
—the greatest names of our English school. But 
they may assist in the wise development of such 
original powers, they may guide and regulate their 
prudent and successful application, and, above all, 
they may and do strengthen the painter’s claim to 
consideration and esteem, and give to that sense of 
dignity which should invest every liberal art, and 
which too often passes for an airy nothing—amid 
the bustle and crowd of more “ine pretences—a 
local habitation and a name. This was the main 
wise drift of Reynolds and his fellow-labourers ; it 
was the charter that held them together; and to 
this day, it outweighs the gravest fault or disad- 
vantage that has yet been against the 
Royal Academy.’ 


A TUNNEL ADVENTURE 


Some years ago, I was stationed in one of our chief 
manufacturing towns as superintendent in the office 
of a certain telegraph company. This office con- 
tained the smallest amount of space in which it 
was possible to carry on the work. The greater 
portion of it was dedicated to the public; and all 
that remained for an instrument-room was a little 
slice cut off from the main office by a wooden 
partition. In this den, about a dozen of us were 
doomed to spend the best part of every day in an 
atmosphere vitiated by the gas which was kept 
continually burning. Underneath this office was 
a sort of infernal region, into which our messengers 
descended until they were wanted, and in which 
were our batteries. These batteries were under the 
charge of our linesman—a man who deserves a 
special word of description. 

Jacob Voosh was his name, and he was a tall, 
broad-shouldered fellow, with a shock head of red 
hair, and a closely-cut and fiery beard. Judging 
from a long intercourse with him, I should say 
that his chief characteristics were a love of his 
trade, a detestation of telegraph clerks in general, 
and an inordinate fondness for bitter ale. Of these 


prominent, and sometimes influenced the other two. 
When, after a long sitting—and it took a good deal 
to affect him—his favourite liquor reached his 
head, it effectually banished all considerations of 
work until sober moments should arrive, and 
roused his rancour against the office clerks until 
it found vent in the most uncomplimentary 
terms. He had originally been a carpenter, 
but had by some means picked up a store of 
information about telegraph instruments, and had 
drifted into the post of linesman in our com- 
pany. His duties were multifarious, for he was 
considered responsible for the efficient working of 
all the apparatus, But upon the whole, the job 
was an easy one, and frequently a slight inspection 
in the morning, and an evening call, to see that all 
was right, constituted his entire day’s work. The 
lengthy interval between morning and evening 
Jacob religiously spent in a dingy little public- 
house near the office, where he was within reach in 
case of an emergency, and-where the tap was 
exceptionally g Occasionally emergencies did 
occur. Lightning magnetised all the instruments, 
and made them for the time useless, or a storm blew 
down a score of posts, and broke the wires. Then 
Jacob Voosh shewed himself equal to the catas- 
trophe. He hired subordinates, he slaved day and 
night, he toiled like a Hercules; and then, when he 
had set everything right, he returned to his corner 
in the public-house to compensate his exertions by 
increased draughts of foaming ale. I have said 
that he was fond of his work ; but there was one 
part of it he did not like. One of the northern 
railway companies allowed us to carry our wires a 
certain distance along their posts, and we, in return, 
agreed to keep their telegraphic communication per- 
fect. This duty, of course, fell to the lot of Jacob; 
but his experience of railway officials was such that 
he would rather do anything than encounter them, 
and invariably returned with a brighter face than 
he had worn when he started on some of his expe- 
ditions along the line. Railway men, from porters 
to managers, shared his vocabulary of vituperation 
with telegraph clerks; and silver-laced uniforms 
of the Northshire Railway Company roused him as 
a red rag does a mad bull. ‘An pape | 
drunken fellow,’ you say. Exactly so; but a 
workman, and one that suited us. 

One August evening, this worthy presented 
himself before me in a state of beery excitement, 
and having been informed that there was no need 
for his services, departed evidently bent on a 
debauch. He had scarcely gone when one of our 
wires ceased working; but as the day’s business 
was done, and we had another wire communicatin, 
with the same station, I did not think it wo 
while to send after him, but left him to find out 
the fault in the morni One by one, the clerks 
took down their hats and departed, and the men on 
night-duty having come, I locked my desk, and 
was preparing to go home, when one of the counter 
clerks informed me that a gentleman wanted me. 
This gentleman was a clerk from the office of the 
railway company, to inform me that their tunnel 
wire had ceased working ; that the traffic was in 
consequence stopped, and that the matter must be 
seen to at once. I promised to attend to it imme- 
diately, and he went away, saying as he left the 
office: ‘Don’t lose a minute, for the six o’clock 


peculiarities, the last was decidedly the most 


south mail is waiting in the station, and cannot get 
away.’ 


| 
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Snatching up my hat, I ran with all speed to the 
dingy public-house which Jacob Voosh made his 
head-quarters ; and there sure enough I found him 
in the middle of a group of his cronies, bawling 
forth a drinking-song, and waving a pint-pot above 
his head, in tipsy illustration of his lay. 

‘Come, come,’ I said, ‘this won’t do, Jacob. 
The railway tunnel-wire has broken, and you must 
go at once and mend it.’ 

Jacob Voosh put down his pewter, stretched out 
his legs, thrust his hands deep into his pockets, and 
with great deliberation answered: ‘ Blest if I do. 
Shan’t shtir this night.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ I replied crustily and authoritatively. 
‘Tt must be done, and you must do it. So come 
along. 

‘I tell you, retorted Jacob with greater gravity 
and emphasis than before, ‘I shan’t go. It’s after 
working-hours, If it had been any of our wires, 
I’d have gone ; but that infernal railway company 
is always breaking somethin’; and up their dirty, 
dangerous tunnel I don’t go to-night. You can 
tell them that from me, if you like’ 

I did not insist further, for I saw that the man 
was more than half drunk, and perfectly incapable 
of doing the work required. So instead of sending 
the railway company his — I prepared to go 
myself, aving donned an old coat, and seized 
the few tools I thought necessary, I set out for the 
station. 

I was in no very good-humour as I traversed the 
few streets which separated me from the terminus. 
I had been looking forward to a quiet walk in the 
evening, and was annoyed at losing it ; I was dis- 
gusted at Jacob Voosh for getting drunk, and I 
was provoked at having to do disagreeable work. 
The tunnel was, as Jacob had said, both dirty and 
dangerous, and was as nasty a piece of excavation 
as ever had been planned and completed by human 
ingenuity. It was situated close to the station, 
and my acquaintance with it had hitherto been 
confined to contemplating it from the —— 
or passing through it in the trains, and I was not 
at all gratified by the yon ea of penetrating it on 
foot. Had it been an ordinary, level, respectable 
tunnel such as we are accustomed to now a days, I 
should not have cared; but it was an antique 
affair of enormous length, and was constructed 
upon a steep incline; so that it was necessary to 
raise and lower trains through it by means of 
endless wire — worked by a stationary engine 
at the other end. Hence the necessity for perfect 
telegraphic communication between the station and 
the engine-house, and hence the anxiety to have 
the broken wire mended at once. 

When I got to the terminus, the station-master 
was extremely glad to see me, and handing me a 
lamp, started me on my solitary way. I thought 
at the time that he might have sent some one to 
accompany me; but as he did not volunteer any 
such escort, I proceeded alone. 

The further I went, the less I liked it. For the 
first hundred yards or so, while the daylight lasted, 
it was endurable ; but as the tunnel curved away 
into the earth, and the little ring of light at the 
entrance was no longer discernible, a dreadful 
feeling of loneliness and a sort of buried-alive 
sensation crept over me. I wished that I had 
never undertaken the task, but since I had done 
80, I determined to accomplish it. The lamp which 
I carried gave me barely sufficient light to see my 
way, for the dull-coloured earth and the sooty roof 


and walls of the tunnel drank in its feeble rays. 
Still I plodded on, following the shining rails and 
the rusty wire ropes, and every now and then 
stopping to test the tunnel-wire, only to find the 
communication perfect. At last, after a long and 
weary tramp, a pale glimmer of sunlight appeared 
in the distance, and I hurried on towards it, fancy- 
ing that I had reached the other end, and that there 
was no break in the tunnel-wire after all. I soon 
reached the speck of daylight, and found myself, 
not in the outer world, but at the bottom of a 
ventilating shaft. This shaft was neither more nor 
less than a huge chimney to — the escape of 
the smoke and steam which gathered in the tunnel ; 
but it had a visible connection with the world 
above-ground, and I was glad to see the bright 
autumn sky at the top once more. For a minute 
or two I stood gazing at the begrimed w 
down which the setting sunbeams struggled, 
then once more plunged into the darkness. 

Now the way became more hideous and diffi- 
cult than before. The soil above seemed to be 
damp, and water oozed drippingly through the 
brick roof, and ran in great sooty s s into 
putrid side-drains. These drains sent forth a nause- 
ous smell, and swarmed with bloated water-rats, 
which scampered into their holes as I approached 
the walls, and peered out at me asI applied my 
testing apparatus to the telegraph wires. The 
loathsome brutes, used to the thundering rush of 
locomotives, treated me with contemptuous curio- 
sity. A damp and chilly wind blew through the 
tunnel, and to add to my troubles, the oe 
way was under repair. The shingle had been 
thrown out from between the sleepers, and lay in 
loose heaps in the six-foot space, rendering walk- 
ing difficult and slow. Still I plodded on, and at 
—_ found what I had so long and diligently 
sought. 

he obstruction was as simple as could well be 
conceived, and needed no complicated doctoring. 
Some one of the platelayers, more ignorant than the 
rest, had, for convenience, hung his pickaxe upon 
two of the telegraph wires, and when his day’s 
work was done, had gone home, leaving them 
pressed together, and consequently useless. I re- 
moved the pickaxe, straightened out the wires, and 
began to retrace my steps. I had not gone very 
far, when, on putting my hand by chance into my 
pocket, I discovered to my great delight that it con- 
tained my pipe and tobacco-pouch. ‘ Now,’ thought 
I, ‘I shall not be suffocated by the stench of these 
abominable drains.’ I filled the pipe, and ransacked 
my pockets for a vesuvian, but in vain. Still, I 
had the lamp, and, opening the door of it, in a 
couple of puffs, had the tobacco in a glow. Just as 
I was about to close it again, a gust of the raw, 
cold wind came, put out the light, and left me 
alone in the darkness. 

For a moment I was stupefied, but not alarmed. 
I felt that I had got into a nasty scrape, and must 
get out of it as quickly as possible. That was all. 

still swinging the dark lamp in my hand, and 
smoking my pipe, I resumed my journey station- 
wards. For the first few paces I clambered easily 
over the shingle, but by and by, as it became looser, 
I stumbled, and at last straying from the path, 
fell heavily among the exposed sleepers. My fall 
stunned me a little, but did not dishearten me. I 
made up my mind to try again, and try again I did 
in every way that human ingenuity could devise. 
I attempted to step from sleeper to sleeper, but 
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only to slip between them. I endeavoured to walk 
along the up-line which was not being repaired, 
but the ropes tripped me and threw me down. 
stepped over the rope, and essayed to guide myself 
by the wall, but I splashed into the loathsome 
drain at its foot. And, as a last expedient, I again 
resorted to the loose earth in the six-foot space, 
only to lose my footing as before. Finding at last 
that I could make nothing of it, I sat down among 
the pebbles, resolved to await patiently the coming 
of the rescue-party, which I felt sure would be 
despatched when my prolonged absence became 
alarming. 

A sickening wretched loneliness crept over me, 
sometimes leaving me for a little while, and then 
returning with redoubled power. I tried to drive 
it away and be hopeful; but as I mechanically 
puffed at my pipe, a series of ghostly fi pos- 
sessed my imagination in spite of myself. I saw 
my two night-clerks swiftly writing as the instru- 
ments clicked off the messages, % beheld Jacob 
Voosh in the dingy public-house quaffing foaming 
draughts from his pewter, and rapidly advancing 
towards senseless drunkenness; I pictured my 
father reading and resting by his great country 
fireside after the labours of the day, and I followed 
my paunchy landlady as she moved about grum- 
bling at my delay. But I was only interested in 
them in as far as they were connected with myself. 
Danger had made my thoughts selfish, and as I 
fancied them at their ordinary occupations, my 
constantly recurring thought was : ‘ How surprised 
and anxious they would be if they knew that I 
am sitting in the dark on the damp earth-in the 
middle of the Northshire Railway a 
tunnel!’ Then my brain conjured up another set 
of phantoms. I beheld the station platform, on 
which the officials paced up and down wondering 
at my stay. I saw the south mail standing in the 
station—the steam hissing from the engine, the 
men waiting for the sign to start, and the pas- 
sengers thrusting their heads out of the windows 
and grumbling at their detention. I watched the 
gathering of the search-party, I contemplated it as 
it set out, and I almost fancied that I heard the 
shouts of the men as they travelled the road I had 
already come—when a sound broke upon me which 
filled me with an awful fear. 

Slowly at first, and then more quickly, the wire 
ropes began to run over the grooved guiding-wheels, 
and as I heard them clang in their narrow sockets, 
I knew that I had been forgotten, and that the 
traffic was resumed. Instinctively I turned to flee 
—but where? This horrible tunnel, which seemed 
likely to be my grave, had none of the little 
retreats so common in those of modern days, or if 
it had I had not noticed them, and could never 
find them by groping in darkness, Were I to 
move in search of a refuge I would most likely be 
caught and killed by the rusty rope which was 
rushing over the wheels with the speed of the 
wind. My one poor chance of safety consisted in 
remaining where I was until the train passed, and 
then making my way forward when the tunnel 
should _ be empty. So I sat down to wait. 

Brought to a sore extremity by the debauche 
of a drunken fool—alone in the darkness wit 
Death, while the young blood was coursing through 
the veins and life was sweet—would you not 
have cursed the cause of your misfortune, and 

ed to be saved from such an awful fate? 


y 
T mally did both, heedless of the contradiction | walk. 


between them. But the danger was drawing near, 
and I braced myself up to meet it. 


I | heard railway men say that the safer plan was to 


turn the face and not the back to a passing train ; 
so I now eagerly peered into the darkness to 
discern the first ees of the coming 

Far in the gloom through which I had come I 
thought I saw a speck of light, but fancied myself 
mistaken, when on turning my head the other way 
I beheld a bright and increasing light in the 
distance. Once more I looked stationwards, and 
found to my horror that I had not deceived myself, 
- the light in that direction had grown full. and 
clear. 

A train was coming either way, and all hope left 

me. I sprang to my feet, but I had no expectation 
that I should be saved, and for a moment thought 
of throwing m 
all. Already I seemed to feel myself caught by 
the buffers or dashed to death by some projecting 
lamp-iron, and with the calmness of despai 
awaited my fate. How slowly it came, though it 
travelled like lightning! And what a tide of 
remembrances of home and loved ones, and the 
sweetness of life, rushed through my brain, as I 
stood on that heap of earth! But it was not for 
long. The lights seemed suddenly to spring for- 
ward. I saw the dark outlines of the engines 
ighted up by their glowing fire-boxes, and the 
glare from their furnaces. Instinctively I pressed 
my feet firmly into the shingle, closed my eyes, 
drew my breath as if to make myself smaller, and 
uttered a cry of prayer for strength and aid. There 
was a thunder in my ears, a shaking of the earth, 
and a hissing chaos all around me. I felt myself 
swaying from side to side, and in a moment more 
fell heavily. But as I fell I was safe, and red 
lights were hastening from me either way into the 
steamy gloom. 

Then I suppose I must have fainted, for I next 
remember lying at the foot of the heap of earth 
with my cheek pressed on the cold rail. All was 
dark and quiet. The rope had ceased to move, and 
a delicious sense of thankfulness and hope crept 
over me. I knew that the stillness could not last 
long ; so hastening to avail myself of it, I rose and 
crept forward as quickly as my bruised limbs 
would allow. I had travelled, as nearly as I could 
guess, about a hundred yards, when again the 
rope began to move, and I stood and waited. But 
this time I had not the same chilling fear, for I 
thought it unlikely that two trains would — 
pass me at the same time, and the danger I 
escaped made me confident. Once more, the 
distant light ap and grew in size; but now 
there was no light in the opposite direction, and I 
crept down to the edge of the safe rails, and 
watched the engine dropping cinders, and the 
brightly lit carriages as they dashed 
past, and —— When they were gone, I 
suddenly recollected my testing instrument, and 
but in my groping pped it, and now only 
held the dark lamp. Still grasping it, I pushed 
forward. 

How long I played at this game of hide-and- 
seek with Beat I cannot tell. Train after train 
came from the blocked-up lines above and from 
the station below ; and as each approached, I slid 
down to the — rails, and watched it until it 
had vanished. en I resumed my weary, weary 


lf before the wheels and ending. 


th 


At last, the sickly daylight at the bottom of the 
ventilating shaft came into view. As I had come, 
I had been glad to see this place ; but now I hailed 
it as a haven of rest and safety. The light was 
dim, but it was daylight which I had never va 00 
to see again. The walls were damp and dirty; but 
they were far from rails and ropes, and near them 
I could be secure. 

Again the wheels were clanging in their sockets, 
as the ropes sped over them ; but now that I could 
see, I sprang over both, and leaned myself against 
the sooty wall. In a minute or two, a heavy train 
shot out into the light, and then again plunged 
into the tunnel. After that, there was a long 
pause. I expected that the ropes would begin to 
Tun again, but they never stirred. But although 
they were still, I lend the heavy panting of an 

ine slowly labouring up the incline, and 
sahion the arched roof echo. At length it crept 
out of the gloom, and stopped before me. I was 
saved ! 

~~ faces were looking over the side, and ere 
the wheels had ceased to revolve, the burly station- 
master sprang to the ground. I smiled as best I 
could, and tried to rise, but my bruises had become 
stiff, and I found it impossible. 

* Don’t stir, sir,’ exclaimed the station-master. 
‘For God’s sake, don’t stir !’ 

Then he lifted me up on his arms, and turned to 
the stoker. 

‘Bill, knock the head off that bottle of brandy, 
and give me some of it in your tin.’ 

Bill did as he was bid, and the generous liquor 

uickly brought back my stagnating energies. 
freshed and strengthened, I was able to use 
my limbs somewhat, so that with the aid of my 
rescuers I was soon seated on the footplate of the 
engine. As we moved off, I heard the station- 
master begin to tell me why I had been lost, and 
how I came to be found. 

He had waited for me until he imagined I must 
either have left the tunnel by the upper end, or 
have gone home through the station unperceived. 
Then he had despatched his long-delayed mail, 
and had thought no more about me, until the 

of the last down-train had told him that 

ere was a ghastly man at the ventilating shaft. 

In a moment, the true state of the case flashed 

upon him. He ran to the refreshment-room, got 

a bottle of brandy, unhooked the engine from a 
train ready to start, and came in search of me. 

I heard him say all this, and in a sort of way 
understood him ; but my thoughts were busy, and 
as his voice was drowned in the rattle of the 
wheels, I buried my face in my hands, and poured 
out my whole soul in thanksgiving. 

When we reached the station, the cabmen and 
porters gave me a lusty cheer; and the folks in 
the train stared at the scared-looking man who 
was the object of their welcome. Many willing 
hands helped me to descend, and supported me to 
a cab, in which I was sent home under the charge 
of a ticket-collector, who presented me tattered 
and dirty, bruised and bleeding, to the gaze 
, a my astonished landlady, as the August sun was 

ing. 

Jacob Voosh was 7 mitent when he heard 
the story, and shew is penitence by being 
moderate in his libations for at least a whole 
week; but I made a vow that I would never 

me an amateur linesman, and I have kept it. 
A sound sleep, and a little subsequent nursing, 


soon restored me to my usual health and sereni 
of nerve; but to this day, I keep as far as 
can from trains in motion, and have a horror of 
tunnels. 


OLD SONGS. 


Tue Songs of old, they come to us, and take possession 
of our heart ; 

The words are rude, the measure strange, devoid of 
ornament or art, 

And yet they touch a deeper depth—bring warmer 
tears to fill the eyes— 

And hold a sweeter, stronger charm than finer songs in 
finer guise. 


Their words were gathered on brown moors, amid the 
heather belled and red; 

Or where green ferns and mosses draped the mountain- 
torrent’s rocky bed ; 

Or where in woodlands gray the groups of yellow 
primrose loved to blow ; 

Or in the field where white moonshine lay glistening 
on fresh-fallen snow. 


Their tunes were borrowed from the birds that sang at 
eve upon the trees ; 

Or where the surges charged the cliff, swift rising from 
the foam-flecked seas ; 

Or where the winds made bitter wail above old graves 
in churchyards lone ; 

Or where in foxgloves summer bees were sounding 
their deep monotone. 


And these combined, the songs were made by men who 
knew the midnight foe, 

Who caught the arrow on the shield, and swung the 
sharp sword’s fatal blow ; 

Who held the helm of rolling ships, and steered their 
course by ice-cliffs bare ; 

Who hunted wolves upon the hills, or fronted lions in 
their lair. 


And some were writ by women whose white hands 
were wet with salt tears’ rain, 

Keeping a drear sad watch at home for those that 
never came again ; 

Who broke their hearts in dungeons deep of gloomy 
castles closely pent, 

Or withered slow in foreign lands, doomed to a life- 
long banishment. 


And these old Songs bear in them now the spirit of 
the writers’ days : 

Each word a well of their old life which rises as the 
tune we raise ; 

And lo! there flows from them to us the feeling, be it 
stern or sweet, 

And with its added volume makes our smaller, shal- 
lower lives complete. 
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